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This paper reports on a study of governance at the 
Stdtt level and discusses the usefulness of proiected study results. 
The authors discuss selection of (1) level of governance to be 
studied^ major policy areas^ and States for case studies; (2) the 
selection and development of the research framework; and (3) the 
aevelopment of the survey instruments* According to the report^ the 
study will develop alternative governance iriodel*^ hy examining present 
arrangements for State educational governance* Thirteen states were 
selected for intensive study as representative of various diniensions 
within the broad categories of political culture^ socioeconomic 
developmentir governance structurer and the nature of policy 
decisions, (JF) 
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Wr: dpprcniate this opportunity to make a progress report on the 
iHiu-^irorijl governance projuct to the organizations represented In this 
As of January, 1972 the U. S. Office of Education approved a 
project entitled 'The Governance of Education: State Structures, Processes, 
and Rciatlonshlpsji Chief State School Off leers Ma -tin Essex of Ohio, Ewald 
Nyquist or New York, and Jock Nix of Georgia became the Policy Board for the 
Project, In addition, an Advisory Committee of some eleven members, in and 
out oF education, was established. A ccntract was let to Ohio State Uniyersit 
for the major study of the project and ,ha two of us became the project dir- 
ec tors . 

The major objective of the project Is the developmeht of some alternative 
nio-fcli, of educational governance. The program is planned for a two and one- 
!'!■;)! I year period, Ovtsr the past ten months we have been 'sngaged In a nuiber 
o* fa-^d-.s. To bcigln w'th, we have taken account of other studies of both 
general governance and educational governance at the state level. In our own 
work we make some ISO specific references to these related studies. 

Af, a second task, we has/a developod our avn approach to the study of 
educationc! governance at the state level. While building upon what others 
hdd doiie, we found !t necessary to conceptualize a framework which would seem 
to contribute mosc to the purpose of ths study; the development of alternative 
models of educational governance. 
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^1 third to^k, vjq have collected a great deal of Infarmation about the 
ciavern^^nca of luiiication and related matters in all the states. It Is clear 

v/t^ c.mnnL laudy in depth^ within tlie limits of our time and resourceSj 
a I ^(j sr/iUfs, hcncG we h:^v^: been faced with the selection of 12 or 13 states 
for' d^'Uiiicd cPbC studfes. To assist In the selection of these states we have 
col! oc ten I n f orni'U i on about all of the states In four major categories: 
{\) soc i n=ecorK>^-M c characterist IcSj particularly weal th and industrial lEation; 
(2 ) the pD n ri ! cu ! ture ; (3) governance st ructure ^ both genera 1 and 5duca=^ 
tional; c^nd {k) t\\o nature of policy decision in eight selected pel Icy areas, 
^-^urtht^r elaboriiinn of state selection and policy areas will be provided below. 

As ' fourth la^k we conducted an eight week training seminar for the ten 
persons who wMi play major roles in doing the case studies. In order to pro^' 
vide d c;)mparat:i vy analysis among states it seemed essential that the same 
research ^ipprojcii be used In each of the states* To ensure this comrion format 
for Lhtj -.Ludiu; ! I seemed necessarv that we have a training program for all 
par^t ic ip/mC'i ^^o tiwit they might become thoroughly familiar with the framework, 
Mortcjv;tr. it: ap;:r:jred desirable for the entire group to participate in a pilot 
study where rov^* uch procedures and survey instruments might be tried and 
nodifii^d i-nimd necessary. We used Ohio for the pilot study. 

Currently, our research teams are collecting background data for each of 
the twelve strites v/here case studies will be done. One or more members of each 
team has mado or will make this month a preliminary visit to each state to 
confer v. 1th niojur Informants about the governance process in the state and to 
prepare for tiic incre extended visit to the state early in 1973. 

riopefuMy, vu\at we ha' e said to this point provides some sense of what 
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the project is abou^: and what has been done to date* We would now like to 
!.h^ire with you ?pmo of tha maj or decisions we have made* They include the 
se^lect inn a! ihii luvel of gavornance, the selection of major poUcy areas, 
the selection of states for the case studies^ the selection and development 
oi I he research fr.inmwork, and the development of the survey instruments, 
Final iy, vie wou j d like to project the study over the next yeir and one-half 
and [t:s i mp 1 enwn t 1. 1 on even beyond that. 
Gove rnance A t Th e State Level 

We htiye discovered that the phrase, '-governance of education,'' meani 
many things, lo dilfyrent people and brings forth a variety of latent Images 
nt r-^h-^t we ^r^ dbnut, For some, governance refers to higher education^ to 
others iower ecluriiinn. For some, governance .^efers to policy making^ for 
otners policy inip ! oinentat ion. For some^ governance suggests the local level, 
for others tiie leve], and for still others the national leveK Clearly, 

{or jipy f"{nU.c pruject soma limitations have to be imposed. We decided to 
look at the guverfv,nce of elementary and secondary education and to focus at 
the scats level, "^his decision Idaves out higher education except as it 
intorftecib with 1 ov/e r education. It also leaves out local and national gover- 
nance except ar. th^-; are related to state governance. 

Why -the slate level focus? A number of reasons prompted this decision* In 
the First nlace, we believe that most major policy decisions for education are 
made at the stritti lovel. States have constitutional responsibility to establish 
and .n^inUiifi public school systems* Governors, state legislature, state courts^ 
stuU. dep^rtrnoriL:^^ of educationj and other state agencies are constantly occupied 
with the makinci of policy decisions consonant with that legal mandate. While 
national policy making for education has become increasingly important over 



lha last TciW decade!^, and while state policy is often affected by national 
pol iCYj WG hold IhaL new models For educational governance can most appro- 
priately be consid*-red by the several states. 

Second, ^is governors and legi^slators participate in policy making for 
cducritfon, many of them find that educational demands occupy an increasing 
proportion of their time and require an increasing proportion of the state 
budget. These politjcal leaders also share some of the disenchantment that 
many people nov^^ experience with respect to our i nst i tut ions , Including our 
schools. As a result, political actors frequently raise questions about our 
pattern or model of educational governance. Most chief state schgoi officers 
have probably heard these expressions of concern* Frequently^ such expressions 
question the protected or autonomous status of education in state governmentt 
These questions have been given specific expression in such bodies as the 
Educntinn C(y^v\] on of the States. In a recent meeting convened by that 
body, wc haora Gnvernor Askew of Florida express that concern about as follows, 

c^nnpaigned on educational issues and now that I am elected I refuse to be 
kept out of decist .ns pe'^taining to educationj' Askew and others are demanding 
nevv models of educational governance. 

Third, with yrwing national influence In education^ we think that state 
inFluance lihould be increased to provide an ipproprlate balance. Indeed, that 
\v. what Federalism is all about. From the beginning of this nation we thought 
some balance between state and national influence should be established. In 
recent yrars states have seemed derelict in holding up their end of that compact* 
While sve v/ould not deny the Importance of national actionj we think states must 
be in the position of influencing and modifying that action^ Indeed, local 
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control, d btronfi irfjclition in this country, can probably not be sustained 
withoul liio protaction oi sLate influence. To say it otherwise, wg think 
edLiCMliiMi will be qnverned best when there is interdependence among local, 
stntc, ^ind natfonal -igencies, States need to help preserve that Interdependence, 

^fuirth, nuisi s?.^t.:! departnients of education recently have recognized the 
incre^i^:; i Hv] [ iiipori nnce of planning, researchj and evaluation to their operation. 
Tills new einpliasii is related to the demand for more re^ourc^ ^or educatlonj to 
the gro^^/inq canceni with accountability in education, and to some disenchantment 
with our ^chnol-i, as noted earlier. Most state agencies are not yet very good 
at thest? new Minctions but many attemptSj frequently with federal asilstance^ 
are beinq tnade bucorne more effective in generating and using information 
UD\' decision mrikiru], whether it has to do with such problems as school dif^rict 
structure or the e Ff ect i veness of a particular instructional program^ 

rifuil'v", rocont court decisions^ such as Serrano in California and 
Rt;n! r i nuu;^ in Ti^k^js, portend a role for most states not heretofore conceived. 
Whether or not the: V, S. Supreme Court upholds RodrigUeZj many state supreme 
courts will pft^hMjbly reaffirm the point that their current state school finance 
proqranis arc imconsl i tut i one U If states go to full or essentially full state 
fundiiio for the public schools a substantial realignment of resources will 
be required in most states, ^uite frankly^ more money will be required for the 
poor Lliaii }H no^i the case. This real Igninent will not be easy. Before it is 
achieved govcrnori, legislators, chief state school officers^ and many others 
will be deeply invotved. All of this suggests another-reason for examining the 
structures and pror^^'^sses of governance at the state level. 
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Hnv! ^ rir^ciiird ra foci\% at: tho state levels it then became necessary to 
decider wfhJ^ lo look .it, Clearlyj all policy decisions could not be examined, 
Nnr 'Wiuuld nnly onv or <) 1 tnv types of decisions be scrutinized. We then ask 
our St' ! vv;!!?. wh'it U)i cf iticdl policy areas were* Our in/tial formulation included 
nix aren^: (1.) ;>r;'n',:'5s i ona I development and certification, (2) desegregation, 
(3) plrinning jnj -yiluution, (4) financial support, (5) district reorganization, 
ond (6) I'MchtM' ii.Mgdining. In our first meeting with the Policy Board two 
f^daiUonul .:irujf}, curr iculuni raform and non-public school support, were added. 
We ihen wnrKl^re.:^ jubt. how critical these eight policy areas seemed to chose who 
pjft ic !P':»^:^^i in *^:;Mnq policy in each of the states, 

Thi;^ conce.rn led us to go to key informants in each of the states. We 
uikcu the qgverfiuN the chief state school officer, a selected professor, and 
Xhi^ he^riv of i^:^rhor organizations in each state to indicate on a five point 
^culu, ^"rgih f2 .J^ just how crit!cal they judged each of the areas to be. We 
received responses t rom 56 percent of the governors, 90 percent of the chief 
^^tcjte school ofMcers, 76 percent of the profrssors, and 63 percent of the 
t^^lChe^ or y'^sn i ^.i 1,1 heads^ a total of 143 responses out of a possible 228* In 
terms of retinas nivon by all respondents degrees of critlcolness are shown in 
Table 1. 

One wonders now desegregation and non-public school support can be so 
lf>w, Wfcj then anf;^ly^ed our responses for each state. In California desegregation 
vv^is ronkcd plus 6 ond was exceeded only by financial support at plus 8, In 
Naw Hompsh ire, on tho other hand, desegregation ranked minus 6, the least 
critical of all the areas* In similar fashions non'-publ ic school support ranked 
a plus 5 in MasaachusGttSj Ohloj and Washington and a minus k in Michigan and 

EKLC 
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TABLE I 



TOTAi. RATiNG VALUES GIVEN BY RESPONDENTS 
TO PROPOSED POLICY AREAS 



Policy Area ' Rating Value 

Financial Support: • 237 

Planning and Evaluution ]69 

Curriculum Raforni ' ' ' ]22 

Teacher Bargainifig ]08 

District Rfjoruein I 1 1 on • 93 

Prjfo^s icjna i Dovalopmcnt and Certification 90 
Desegregation 

Non-public School Support i|=5 
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'.i mi nun ^ in Fiori-Jci una inditind. Cletirly, degree of Gritlcalness varies among 

' u'-tr cont? i uirrj t ' ons my argue thot: we should retain all eight pot icy 
■ ^vv-ih cvi'n thoiinii wu firu^ Si.iine oT them less critical in some states at this 
linic. rjiso 'Mi.i.LM-L Lhdl by louking at a variety of policy areas that we 
\'-n\] ideiUify orcotef number of actors who participate In making policy decisions. 
For Mi^toncu, \i v.cpt^^} rwri^sonsbte that teacher organizations would be more 
rjctivr req^H'dMUj poncy mf^king in the certification area and that business gfoups 
wuu^d bv nore active In financial support areas, 

HovJvvfMv if WM -n'v To examine how eight or more policy decisfonb were made 
in cric!) -jf 12 '.Lut'?!^ wc hivQ at least 96 decisions to analyze in detail = for 
e.n:n ricci^^ion hw i\w deiii-ands were generated, who the actors werej whau com- 
proiiilbeb wejre ciiwutuU, Ihc nature of the enactment, and procedures established 
fir [Hip I en.-nt^^ ^ i on , Such an analysis for 96 d&clsions seemed to be impossible, 

i.^^i; ^ ' MLie^: '.o Uiink about the matter we decided we would have to re- 
^^ucr: ti^^ nnmbn -^i .ir-.js from eight to three or four. It then seemed to us 
^-ijt: o'K Ui':Hc mv^Vi oMght to focus on the policy making system composed 
;,.^^^.ni: : n • I V the Qt^vi^rnor and the legislature. Policy changes in financial 
sui^port seci"^^^' lo bt.; iH*^ bi^st f3rea for that purpose and had also been ranked 
fiiost: cri-ical our preliminary survev. Wa also thought that one of the policy 
^!nakinq M-eas shouio focus essentially on the state department of education as a 
poUcv ;n.!k!!uj systenu Even though teacher and administrator certification had 
inji beuii i dtiked 05 a iliyhly cMtical issue in our preliminary surveyj we thought 
iliuL dec inionb ni the drea were important and might typify in many ways the 
inore rouLine uoiicy decisions which must be made In every s'tate. We then lockeq 
for a policy tirea where the focus was on the courts as policy makers, Deseg- 
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rc'gacicn, even (hough rankecl low in our preliminary surveyj perhaps because 
the rederal courLs (nore than the state crurts were the chief actors, seemed 
tu bij the obvious choice. Final !y, in the belection of a fourth policy area, 
WQ thouqiit It yssentia! Lo pick an arena in v/hich the state edUGation agency 
'.hoinjht It b.vi Jon^^ its best job in exercising pol fey leadarship. Precise 
decisioiiL wM: thus vary among the states but In gross terms we called this 
the program i mprovunien t area. Our eontacts with states to this point suggest 
thai in abqui: half of the cases program Improvement will refer to attempts to 
eistablit^li evaiuation^ accountability, or assessment programs, 

W-^ would emphasize two points in the selectton of these four policy makino 
areas. We can te&l the extent to which decisions of a different nature, e,g. 
rinance and certification, do involve different sets of actors* We also wish 
to stress that we cire mo^^e interested in the processes back of the decisions 
ihrin v/o j^^M In i\w nature of the decisions then^selves. Thus, our study is 
rviore concerned v/lth liCiw financial support arrangements are decided than in the 
technical details of those arrangements, 
Sel ect i on of_ St ates^ 

We began early collecting material related to the governance of education 
fo^- each of the. 50 'itates. For instance, we learned with interest that the 
chief sLa^u school cfflcer In Tennessee is appointed by the governor and is 
a nieniber of the yovernor's cabinet. We also noted the recent reorganization 
of the governor-s cabinet in Massachusetts and the inclusion of a secretary of 
educational aff:. irs in that cabinet. It soon became apparent that we needed a 
more systematic ^vay of looking at ecucational governance In each of the states. 
As part of this cons ! derat ion ^ it sfemed to us that each of the states might 
first be viewed in terms of their political culture and socioeconomic development. 
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Perihitpb TOny .!(ff-rence& .ifiiong sUtos could be explained by di'Ferences In these 
i':^ctnrs Ml.irus. U Uvs vnjrc^ true, k then follo\^/ed that we must have othar 
^■^ji'^^ ^i^-^^^ - ' oi :ht' stfiLes. We Battled on two oth^r categories; governance 
■<t-r;j.- '.i^. . .,:ui OMWf.^ of policy decisions. We spent som time developing dimension 

-'---^^ '--ni to describe states in these four categories: socio-economic 
rh -irnr! .-M ■ • ic . , -iNtical culture, governance structure, and nature of policy 
dcic i s i ons ^ 

Since Ihi^:^ wh>le (:>.^^rcise was largely for the purpose of assisting us fn 
Lhc HelecUnn o( for the detailed case studies^ we felt we must do the 

tdhk -IS expea i I j ou^ iy as possible. This meant relying on the work of other 
scholars who hdU u>:.jmined states across various dimensions. As many of you 
huvn rM.Hly flfscQvered, any attempt to compare states on any dimension !s a 
niost dsfficuU task, Wiih cunsiderable persistence we developed over forty 
*''^vns;ru)s in M;v ^'our categories mentioned above. In the sociQ-economfc category 
wu- s^^tth^J fo:- ^\v,,i)th'' and "industrialization's each of which has a number of 
^ub-%.-t^. P.,.\\i[r;i\ culture was treated as a single dlmensign, largely the 
the extent of a reform tradition. We divided govei'nance into general governance 
^nd oduc. i t i Dr-K! 1 <iovernance* Under general governance Illustrative dimensions 
include:- *'powor'' of the governor and the "effectiveness^' of the legislature, 
Undar aducational governance illustrative dimensions included degree of ''citizen 
contro!" rind ih- "Drofess iona 1 i sm" of the state department of education, Fgr 
each of Uui elcjht policy areas we developed one or more dimcisions. For instance, 
under finar^cini support the dimensions Included ''amount'^ "equity'^ and "effort-'; 
under pjaniiing r,n(\ evaluation the dirrension came to mean ''state commitment to 
pldniiiny aivJ tiv*^ i u u U on' ' ; and under teacher bargaintng the dimension dealt 
with the continuum of "soFt" to "hard" bargalnihg. 
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Wt^ found, ChrtMjqii a corre I a 1 1 ona 1 analysiii in which each of these variables 
Wtii? cnrf'jialtu witfi e<:ich of the other variables^ that many of the differenees among 
Lhe ^miv'j cnn bo t'Hf? ' a i ned in terms of their socio-economic or political cultural 
ch,i ractor i -.L i cs. Fqi- iri^tance, i ndus t r i a 1 I za t i on and wealth in New Jersey do 
:-^uch Ic Ji::! : -uuivi \hai state from New Mexico. In like manner, the reform 
lrdd\tiiy.\ tn b\\niic^.ni.^ scomn to explain in large measure how that state differs 
from Mi i ^pp ! . Wii:h the socio-ecohomic and political culture variables held 
con^.tant, Hirouoh .i i*,irtia] correlational treatment^ we then examined the relation- 
ships berwcon rjovrifM-ionta] structural variables md the nature of the policy 
deci^tion:, in e^cii ^^f the states. In terms of our purpose^ the building of 
^Iturn^itive fnodels o\ governance, we became much interested in these structuraN 
policy nuicn^e relationships. A summary of the data available to us for this 
anal yH is In ^hcAvn for each of 16 states in Table 2, 

A:^ vi these analyses, we selected 12 otates, plus the pilot state 

of Ohiuj a, Lhe ^ijh-s where our case studies would seem to have greatest po= 
conliol tor ex;- 1 an j lory p^er. Moreover, in this tentative selection we had a 
number of pair; ot" states, alike in many respects but different In some Wc^ys of 
greal interest t^- ue. New York and California, Minnesota and Wisconsin, ind Florida 
a^Kl TexH rire ^eicH i^iirs. However, In this first cut of states we noted that 
two regions of the country, the plains and the Rocky Mountain area, were not 
represented. This consideration led us to consider Nebraska and Colorado in 
place of horrie stfites initially selected, Illinois with a long history of no 
fi'ate boe?d of educc^tion ana the only state with a school problems commission 
also became an ^Utractive alternate but we left it in that status. Initially, 
we included Louisiani but we found conditions there very much in a period of 
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transltlonp hence wf* substituted Georgia^ one of our alternates, for Loutslana, 
Upon our recoinniandat ion j the Pol 1 cy Board approved our doing case studies 

In the 13 sLates shown in Table 2, A number of arguments can be advanced to 
support this selection: 

K Seven of the ten megastates are mcluded* 

2, Most structural variations of major interest are found In these states* 

3. Severiil chief state school officers reportedly active In changing 

gave rnonce a r rangernen ts a re i nc 1 uded . 

^4. Many of the states experiencing recent court actions are in the Itst. 

5, AM major regions of the country are represented, 

6. Sane clustering of states to faciHtate comparative analysis is poss^bl 

7. For rnn^t of the states named bacI<ground data are available* 

8, Finally, i t seams that ready access to each of the states is possible, 

V raTOwor k _\or^ t he Caje Study Re5_earsh 

To rciterLite, the primary objective of the project Is to develop alternative 
ijoyernance models, models that will emphasize a state-level focus. With this In 
vie./, our intunL is to examine present arrangements for state educational gover- 
nmce, 1'^ idontiry in these arrangements some of the elements of new modelSj and 
lo providD ampiricnl data relevant to assessing the outcomes that these models 
are likely to ho>>e if adopted. We are organizing the research to ansv/er these 
s i G quus t i ons : 

1, What havc^ been the major policy demands made recently of educational 
pQlicy ^:ysten)s. How have these systems responded? Who were the major 
ejctors in q:Mierating demands and In responding to them? How were these 

!'c spans K'"'* nsjUt; ? 

2, Whjt uiriurences exist among state education policy systems in respect 
lo selected p^' I i cy^niaki ng dimensions? 
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3. How much and what kind of difference does governrnfenLal structure 
.make for the way that states vary on these policy-making dimensions? 
Why does structure fiia^ka this difference? 

^4, What other factors explain the variations that exist among states 
■on the policy-making dimensions? 

5, What mechanisms exist at the state level to ensure the local Im- 
pi enientat ! on of education pol Icy decisions? Hcm/ adequate are these 

procedures? 

In answering question ^l^case study teams will be required to ascertain 
what policy making demands have been madej and what responses, or Indeed 
lack of response, have been made recently in the four issue areas, DocUmanta t i on 
reporting tlit:*se demands and responses will need to be secured. It should be emph 
sixed that our definition of a '^policy response-' Includes action by authorfties t 
niatntjln the ^Untu^ nuo as well as the establ I shrrlent of new goals and directions. 
Since there are many more decisions than can be i n vest i gated , it has become 
necessary to select, with the help of appropriate informants, the four policy 
areas in each state to be the subject of a thorough examination of participants 
anci process. 

To get at que^Uion ffl and after much thought about how the research could 
be made inost relevarit to our model -bu i I d i ng efforts, we finally decided upon 
tliesn btops: (!) to define a comprehensive set of state pol icy-maki ng 
chriracLer I ^. t ICS ; (2) to gather through case study research information about 
these clii^racter i s t j rs In each of the states to be investigated; (3) and to seek 
In the cone ^itudies other data relevant to explaining the different patterns 
that states exhibit in respect to poMcy making* With these data in hand we 
think vm cjn move to the development of alternative models and to a projection 
o*f hm propQScd niodels will probably work in practice^ As a first step* our 

i 

tentative characteristics are shown below: 
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MntGrest: Participation' - Degree to which diverse individuals and 
groups are involved in the making of state education policy, 

2. 'influence Concentration' ^ Degree to which influence Is centralized 

\ n t hfcj king of state education policy, 

3* information Utilization' - Degree to which research-based information 

is generated and used in the making of state education pollcys 

'Conflict Accomodation' = Degree to vvhicn conflicting demands are 
rycognl^ed and reconciled In the making df state education policy, 

5. - Lt.ucat ] ana] Autonoiny' - Degree to which professional educators are 
the^ source of state education policy, 

6. ' I n rergovernmental Leverage' * Degree to which the state education 
no I icy system initiates and sustains interaction with national and local 

sy s terns , 

7. 'Monuliry Support* Degree to which the state policy system obtains 
revenues fron< its environment for the public schools, 

8* i rK: 1 1 Equity' - Degree to which the state policy system redistributes 

fiscal re sources among school districts, 

TfK* bclL:.:ii^)n gf State policy system cha rac ter 1 s t i cs was based on niuch 
d t ^sctn^i^ I on unci tuivico. Hopefully, these characteristics will be looked upon 
at) being t.he important ones by a variety of interested parties* The choice of 
these, as opposed to other character i St ics , was Judgmefital but it should be 
stressed that vji} have not attached values to any particular position on the 
chti rcic tfi t i cs . Put differently^ a state policy system will be described on 
each of ihu dimensions in terms of niore" or -'less", not as "good" or ''bad". 

It is one thing to conceptualize a set of characteristics, it is quite 
^inotlier to design research that will produce accurate descriptions and con- 
vincing uxjil ana t i onri , For some months we have been hard at work in devising 
ddlwj gd iht-r 1 iH.j i ns I ruments to be employed In the case studies, Wa have tested 
tho&c survey instrumants in the Ohio pilot and with a number of competent scholars. 
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We ncA-i have v^/orkdble interview instruments for the governor and his staff, 
for legislatorL and their staff members, for state board of education members, 
for chief state schooi officers, and for interest group representatives. 

As for question ffi, we have already obtained some iriformation through 
correlaLionnl analysis used to help select the states. This analysis has been 
Of value in detecting gross relationships fnvolving socioeconomic development, 
political culture, governmental structure, and the nature of pQlIcy decisions. 
But to collect datd that is fully responsive to the question demands that the 
intensive search which is possible with the case study be combined with the 
genera! iriing power of; the comparative method. 

Although wo fee] that our basic research strategy must be the comparative 
case study, there ^re problems Inherent in this method - namely that of many 
variables with a amoir number of cases - which somehow must be minimized. More 
specii-ical ly , in order to answer the question, what difference does structure 
make, It is neces-.ary to take into account the effects of other factors. Despite 
there being no completely adequate way to do this, we have designed our research 
so that ut lensi icirie "controls" can be instituted. For example, our procedure 
for selecting slatea involved the choice of pairs of comparable cases. That Is, 
the states in uach pair were similar in a number of important attributes (e.g., 
politico' culture and socioeconomic development) but dissimilar In respect to 
strucLtiral featureB (e.g., the separation of educational governance from general 
govarnanc': . ) 

The last part of question #3, a long with question Mk, requires that we must 
sock to explain "why" as well as to describe "what" and "when". Again the probUm 
--rr-' m/.ny .*ind farmid;;ble. Still, we are confident that there are regularities 
across state pot icy systems, and that useful genera Uzat i ons can be made about 
the Fi'ictors ot work in producing particular patterns of pol icy-maki ng character- 
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iRtics, This IS not to deny that there are unique elements of Importance In 
the policy process of each state. But it Is to affirm that our principal effort 
will be to generalize. 

To guide our search for eKplanatory factors we have accepted the utility 
of a political systems orifentatlon. Simply statedj this orientatton posits an 
interactive morlel in which demands are converted through the political process 
into such outputs as policy decisions. We further assume that Influence Is 
central to the interaction among system actors; that poncy determination is 
competitive, characerlzed by indiyiduals and g roups seeki ng to influence each 
other so as to obtain decision benefits* Drawing, then, upon both systems and 
distributive theory v;e have eKplicated an analytic schema in which the consid- 
erations relevant to understanding state education policy making are set forth, 

2 

Actually, the resulting framework has gone through two revisions Rather than 

present the entire frameworkj we have listed below some of the categories which 

we think will have eKplanatory power: 

1* Beliefs, attitudes, and values of official actors (e,g., the ''saliency-' 
they attach to educational Issues*) 

2^ Recruitment and background characteristics of official actors (e.g.j 
their "career mobility'-,) 

3, Role exp ^lations of official actors (e.g,^ the "policy role expectation 
that CSSO, stu board members, legislators, and governors hold for them- 
selves and ror each other,) 

Policy making behavior of official actors (e.g*, the "leadership 
style" of the governor.) 

5* Pol icyHnaki ng behavior of Interest groups, parties, and social move-' 

ments (e,g,, the "lobbying activity" of state teacher assoc f a t f ons . ) 



This schema Is delineated In Roald F, Campbell and Tim L, Mazzoni, Jr. "Revisad 
Outline of the Framework for the Case Study Approach," Educational Governance 
Project, The Ohio State Unlversityj October 1972, pp. 1-13* 
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6. " Established procedures for making state education pol ley (e,g., the 
nature of "routine'' in policy-making organization*) 

7. Social norms tnat guide pol tcy making (e,g*i the reliance on "expertness" 
as the basis of education policy.) 

8* Linkages to other policy systems (e.g., the process of "emulation and 
competition" among states.) 

9. Political traditions of state education politics (sig*, the strength 
of the Ideal of "localism".) 

While we have not explored basic question #^ in full, we turn now to question 
//5. We are concerned here with the mechanisms at the state level that ensure the 
implementation of policy. All of us have probably experienced the apparent en- 
actment of new policy only to discover later that everything has remained the 
same. This may result from failure to appropriate money for a new program^ 
failure to provide any sanctions if the new program Is not implemented, or 
failure to place responsibility for the enforcement of compliance^ We are con'' 
vincedj the ref ore ^ that we must not only find out about pol icy. demands and response 
but if there was a decision determine that it was a real decision* 

Some of our advisors have suggested that we ought to follow policy decisions 
from the state level to the district level and even to the school level. We 
think this kind of effort would be useful and Indeed it could help answer the 
question of what difference policy decisions make in the actual operation of 
schools and possibly in the opportunities afforded to the clients of the schools. 
Much as we are interested in propositions of this kind, we see no way within time 
and resources available to us by which such extended implementation concerns 
can be made a part of our major study. Quite possibly some of our research 
associates will find questions of this kind of sufficient interest to be pursuec^ 
on an Individual basis. We also have preliminary indications from another resefirch 

ERIC 
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group that they would like to use our states and focus on implementation. 

However, as part of our study, we do expect to apply a number of criteria 
tio the adequady of implementation meehanlsms. These include the following: 
Ci irlty and extent of communication regarding the policy enactment^ Gompra- 
hensiveness of implementation procedures, extent of organizational resgurces 
committe'd to i mp 1 ementat i on , evidence of compliance and adjustment, and appraisal 
ot degree of implementation by those who participated in the policy enactment* 

From Here On • ' ; 

We have tried to share our progress to date with you. We have reviewed the 
kindH of decisions our study has required. What about the future? We would 
like to mention the tasks still see for the project. We would also like to 
suggest some activities In which you may wish to engage. 

The Initial proposal for the project described nine tasks or activities 
to be undertaken roughly in chronological order, We have moved on four of those 
casks: the review of related studieSj the establishment of a research frameworkj, 
the selection of states for the case studies^ and the selection and training of 
cBf-e study personnel, Baakground data for each of our states are already in hand* 
The big task for this coming year Js the completion of the case studies. We 
anticipato that most of the field work will be done during the Winter of 1972 
and that the analyses and reporting of the cases will be completed no later than 
June 1973. 

With the case studies in hand^ five other tasks remain. The first Is the 
development of governance options. From the case reports, a number of governance 
options^ possible components of more comprehensive modelSj will be developed 
by the central staff. Each of the options will be analyzed logically and in 
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terfns of the enipirical evidence available. 

' The naxi; task vequlve^ that we formulate and administer a survey embodying 
the governance options to a number of groups in and out of education. We must 
determine the degree of acceptance the various options have among educators and 
non-educa lor s . Tlie central staffs with appropriate help, will perform this 
i nictlon but coupiMation will be required from each of the groups whose numbers 
are to iiQ included in Che survey^ including groups represented in the ''Big Six.'' 
The prcpdralion, i'nt n i st ra L ion , and analysis of results will require the period 
April through Septembf^ri 1973* 

On the b^bls of nil work done to this point, the central staff will devote 
the period, July through October, 1973 to the development and explication of 
ilternGtive models of governance, A consultant will be used to help with legal 
cadi Itcot ion of the model if that level of development seems desirable, 

^From October through December ^ 1973 seven to nine regional conferences will 
= bu orydnitiod -jnd hLHcl sr the purpose of examining the alternative models* A 
cross ^^ectlon oi persons with interests in education and governmant will be 
invited to auch of 1 he conferehces. Central staffs Policy Board members, and 
Advisory Ccinrniltee aie.nbers will partinlpate in the conferences. In addition, 
.iin observf^'r wiil Iim usGid at each of the conferences. Feedback from the confer^ 
uiices \n M be u^eu tn reworking the models, 

Fiotii Jdiiu/jry through June^ 197^ the central staff will prepare reports on 
a coniparotive anolysi^ of Ehe statcis and on the alternative models. Tenta'tive 
dncumonli^ will be r.^*view©d by the Policy Board, the Advisory Committee^ and 
representtit i ves of other appropr i a te groups. Final reports will be available to 
the U.S. Ufl ICC ol (Iducatfon, to all persons who have cooperated in the study, and 



and to Interested groups. 

These activities will probabiy mark a termination point for the contract 
now in effect at Ohio State Urnversity. However, in planning the project it 
was anticipated that some money would be reserved to be used for the dissem- 
ination of project findings and reconTTiendat I ons . It was thought that some agency 
with ready access to ponLical and educational leaders in the severa states 
might be given a contract to k such things as: prepare brief popular reports 
on the alternative models, prepT.re as needed a number of specialized reports 
for different dudlences in' and out of education on the nature and implications of 
the various models, encourage and perhaps assist many groups In and out of 
education to use the model formulations as part of the agenda for their annual 
meetings. 

But what about the "Big Six'' and members of your organizations? We realize 
that you were involved in the Initial decision to support ^ study of educational 
governance. Each of you*- organizations nominated persons to the Poncy Board, 
for places on the Advisory Committee, The Initial meeting of the Advisory 
Cormiittee was devoted to reactions to the proposed design of the study ;and 
that design was modified in response to those reactions. In particular, our 
baste research questlon^S, having to do with Implementation of policy, grew, 
in i^rg^B part, from advice given at the first Advisory Committee meeting. 

The Policy Board has approved another meeting of the Advisory Convnlttee 
for June, 1973. At that time, we will be In a position to make a prellmmary 
report of some of our findings and to seek some additional advice. We also 
plan to meet with the Advisory Committee In October, 1973 prior to the regional 
conferences. We hope to have all members of the Advisory -nmittee participata 
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in one or more of those conferences where' the beginning formulation of the 
alternative models will ba given their first eKaminatfon by persons in and 
out of education. After the alternative models are reworked and while we are 
in the process of formulating our major reports for the project, we suspect 
still another meeting with the Advisory Committee wMI be desirable. 

At some pointy Tim Mazzoni and I will let go. As nated above, another 
group may con t inue- w i th the implementation aspect of the project. Even so, 
what finally comes, of this whole effort depends upon you and the many able 
parsons in education who you represent. With you, we think education fs at a 
critica! point In our history. With you, we doubt that we will be permitted 
to continue educat'onal governance at the state level as usual. We fully expect 
to have some alternatives for educational governance which have been tested em- 
pirically and fogically and which deserve your attention and the attention of 
the American people. V/e believe that with your Interest and persistence these 
alternatives will be tested further in the political realities of each state and 
such testing can do much to help states understand the state governance of 
nducation and to develop more effective arrangements for that governance. We 
have confidence that the "Big Six'' will meet its full responsibility in the 
reexamination of educational governance. 



